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NATURAL BIMETALLISM. 

BY GEORGE H. LEPPER. 



It is scarcely possible that the November elections will result 
in giving to either of the chief parties to the silver issue the con- 
trol of all branches of the National Legislature. On the contrary, 
it seems to be a foregone conclusion that the House and the 
Senate will be more widely apart than at present on the chief 
question of the day, and that no legislation on the subject can 
reach the President so long as the lines remain as now drawn. 
Such a result would be a victory for the " sound-money " party, 
inasmuch as no legislation would signify a retention of the gold 
standard. But this victory is greatly qualified by the fact that 
some sort of a relief measure has become imperative, and no 
measure of this character, short of a full recognition of free coin- 
age of silver, will be countenanced by the Senate. 

Under these circumstances the horizon shows no sign of 
breaking clouds. Should the conservatives prevail, what ground 
have we for hoping that they will succeed better than iu the past 
in the safe and statesmanlike conduct of our financial affairs ? 
On the other hand, should free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 
win the day, what can we expect from a theory which holds that 
arithmetic is a proper subject for legislation — that one. dollar can 
be legislated into two others of equal value ? 

There remains the plan of securing the co-operation of for- 
eign powers for the establishment of a fixed ratio of coinage be- 
tween the metals. I cannot understand how anyone who has 
watched the history of the efforts already made toward this 
object can manage to retain faith in its early realization. We 
cannot wait much longer. Nor is it any less puzzling how any 
European power, or union of powers, can see any advantage to 
itself in such co-operation with us, in view of the possibility of 
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our resorting to a silver basis and throwing free our store of gold, 
for which they are secretly longing. By exchanging their pres- 
ent surplus of silver for double its value of our gold, it is easy to 
see that gold monometallism would shortly become the only 
practicable basis for all the European nations, and that the death- 
blow to international bimetallism had fallen. 

When matters have arrived at such a crisis in our affairs as 
this, it is plain that we have missed the true path, and that we 
must go back to the beginning for a fresh start. 

Let us forget all we know, or suppose we know, about money, 
and fancy ourselves at the foundation of society, and about to 
take the first step in the creation of metallic currency. We will 
suppose gold to be chosen for this purpose, that a certain weight 
of definite fineness of the metal is agreed upon as a standard of 
value, and that that standard is called a dollar. In the course 
of time the advantage of paper currency, based upon the gold of 
the government, is realized and embraced. The nation becomes 
involved in war, and bonds issue to provide the means necessary 
for its conduct. Later it develops that gold, being limited in 
quantity by nature, and insufficient for our needs, some other sub- 
stance must be employed along with it, and for good reasons sil- 
ver is chosen. Here we come face to face with the problem of 
to-day, but let us work it out naturally. If silver is to aid gold 
as a basis for our monetary system, it must serve the same pur- 
poses, and be accorded the same rights. Of these rights, certainly 
coinage — unlimited coinage — is the chief. How would this nat- 
urally be done ? The first query to arise would be, what is the 
market price of silver ? or, how much silver can a gold dollar 
buy ? This being satisfactorily answered, the government must 
be considered as saying to its citizens and, indeed, to all 
the world, as it has already said in the case of gold, 
that it will accept at its various mints or other desig- 
nated places, all the silver that may be offered, and 
give in exchange therefor its notes to the amount of as many 
dollars as the silver at the time is worth in gold dollars. This is 
an equitable transaction. The following day it is found that 
silver has increased in value. If the government refuses to fol- 
low the commercial ratio, no silver will be offered. The third 
day silver has fallen below the first day's price. Upon what rule 
of business, equity, or common sense should the government be 
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obliged to purchase at the higher price, when it can get all it re- 
quires at a lower one ? The logic of all this is, that silver shall 
be monetized at the market price or not at all. Such is the case 
with gold to-day. Such will always be the case with gold, for an 
abundance of it will be reflected in the lower price of products, 
and a scarcity in the higher price of the same products. It is so 
reflected in the price of silver. What is here said of gold can 
with equal truth be predicted of all other products. The chief 
reason why gold is chosen as a standard is, that it is limited in 
quantity by nature, and therefore cannot be produced to the ex- 
tent of destroying its fitness for that purpose. The same remark 
applies to silver, but not in equal degree, consequently it is impos- 
sible to establish a ratio of fixed weights between them which 
shall constantly preserve equivalence in values. 

Even admitting, for the sake of argument, that this is at 
present possible, it cannot be denied that the discovery of fabu- 
lous mines of one or the other of the metals may occur at any 
time that would effectually destroy the ratio we may have fixed, 
and compel the adoption of a new one. Assuredly the only safe 
and sensible course is to monetize silver at its market rate from 
day to day, in which case no such contingency as suggested could 
arise. 

The question is, how can this be done ? Very easily and simply. 
It will be admitted at once that the market rate of to-day can 
be determined. Begin with that rate, and the fact that a great gov- 
ernment like our own has, by a close investigation of the matter, 
found such to be the rate, and that it has adopted it in its own 
operations, will serve, within a narrow margin, to maintain it for 
a long period. Should either metal be found to increase in pro- 
duction to an extent to disturb this rate, the government, not 
being committed to that particular ratio, may follow the market 
like any other financial concern, and constantly exact quid pro 
quo. 

Upon receipt of the silver bullion at the places which may be 
designated for the purpose, let the silver be duly weighed and 
assayed in order to determine its value in gold at the current 
market rate. Let this silver, then, be fashioned into bars of 
fixed weight (not values or money) and stored in our treasuries 
or sub-treasuries, and let the customer be given in return notes 
for as many dollars as the silver has been found to be worth, and 
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make those notes legal tender. These notes must be redeemable 
at any future time, not in the exact quantity of silver in exchange 
for which they were issued, but in a dollar's worth of silver, 
whatever may be the current rate at the time of such redemption. 
But more than this. We are now creating money, and we hare 
gold and silver both as a joint basis for our monetary system; 
consequently we must make these notes redeemable as well in 
standard gold coin, dollar for dollar. 

Now I contend that all money issued by the government should 
be and must be redeemable in one and the same manner, if it is to 
maintain parity of value. For this reason all the money of the 
government outstanding — silver, gold, or paper — shall be likewise 
redeemable in the same manner as the notes I have described, or 
be convertible into such notes. Gold brought for coinage should 
be treated in like manner as the silver, and should be redeemable 
either in gold or in the equivalent of that gold in silver. The prin- 
ciple should be extended also to our bonds, which, being payable 
in "coin," offer no obstacle to payment in this manner. 

The underlying fallacy in all previous efforts to solve this 
question has been in the assumption that because the gold stan- 
dard is of fixed weight silver should be treated in like manner. 
We are now concerned with values, and the gold dollar is no 
more a standard of weight for measuring the value of silver 
than for measuring that of wheat or any other commodity. 

Let me summarize the three principles fundamental to my 
theory of true or natural bimetallism, and then leave the reader 
to apply the theory to the difficulties he has encountered in his 
own cogitations upon the subject. I am confident he will find 
that it will answer every requirement of the problem to which it 
applies. These principles are : 

First. That one standard only is conceivable in thought, or 
possible in practice. 

Second. That the market value must control in the coinage of 
the companion metal. 

Third. That all obligations of the government, present and 
future, reading in dollars, shall be paid or redeemed, at the 
option of the government, either in standard gold coin, or in so 
much silver as shall on the day of redemption be equivalent 
thereto at the general market rate. 

George H. Lbppei?, 



